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134 ALABAMA PRISONS 

witness as for the prosecution and "non-pros" where no case has been made out. 
This is the system generally followed in the United States. The accused has cer- 
tainly authorized no one to enter a plea of "Guilty" on his behalf, and the interest 
of society certainly precludes the entry of criminal judgments when the common- 
wealth has failed to prove its case. J. L. 

PENOLOGY. 

Report of the Prison Inspector in Alabama.- — The report of the prison 
inspector, Dr. W. H. Oates, of Alabama for the year ending September 30, 1914, 
has been received. We find in it a description of new jails in the State of 
Alabama that should encourage the most ardent friends of reform in prison 
construction. The description follows : 

"In building new jails in Alabama the following ideas are being carried out : 

"A sufficient number of apartments for the proper separation of whites and 
negroes, males and females, together with suitable places for sick and insane 
persons. 

"The buildings to be as nearly fireproof as possible ; with apparatus for 
extinguishing fire in readiness at all times and to be frequently tested and 
inspected. 

"Safety vestibule for entering each cell apartment. 

"All cells to be so arranged that they can be simultaneously unlocked in 
case of fire or other emergency. 

"The cells to be placed against the wall (all walls being lined with steel), 
with a window in each cell, the windows being protected by tool-proof steel bars. 

"The floors to be of concrete on metal beams, laid on an incline to drain 
pipes. 

"In each central corridor is installed a concrete bench ; and in each apartment 
adequate bathing facilities (shower baths for the men and tubs for the women), 
likewise a sanitary drinking fountain in each apartment. 

"The dirty, vermin infested, insanitary mattress has been discarded and 
replaced by the swinging canvas hammock, similar to the kind used in the 
United States Navy. 

"Prisons must necessarily be secure, but they may also be clean, healthful and 
comfortable. They should in all cases be so constructed that sunlight and fresh 
air can be freely admitted. Sunlight is a universal germicide and fresh air is 
its invaluable ally. 

"Each jail should also contain a space in which daily and compulsory exer- 
cise in the open air may be had. An abundant supply of fresh, uncontaminated 
drinking and bathing water is an essential, and frequent baths should be required. 

"The jails are painted white on the interior to promote cleanliness and to 
show dirt. 

"By way of explanation : In referring to cells as interior cells we mean 
cells that are located in the center of a room with a passageway between them 
and the wall. This type of cell is invariably seven feet high and practically 
seven feet square, and in the greater number of cases they have solid steel tops 
and sides except for a small amount of grating, or lattice, so to speak, nearest 
the windows. In a few cases one entire side is grating or lattice, the balance 
being solid. 

"Exterior cells are those next to and forming a part of the wall of the 
building. These are found only in the modern type jails. The ceilings range 
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from nine to twelve feet in height and the only solid steel is that forming the 
division walls. There is a window in each cell, which is protected with an extra 
heavy tool-proof guard connected to the steel lining. All walls to which the 
prisoners have access are lined with steel, thus affording them no opportunity 
for digging out. 

"Superimposed cells are those built in tiers — i. e., one on top of the other — 
in some cases being as many as four tiers high. 

"This construction of cell work is not being installed by this department in 
any of the new jails. Separate floors are required for each block of cells. 

"Safety vestibule : This is a small enclosure of grating with double doors 
through which the prisoner enters a cell apartment. He is put into it, and the 
outer door locked ; then the next, or inner, door is unlocked by means of a lever 
from the outside, and the prisoner is admitted to the apartment. This is a pre- 
cautionary measure for the safety of the sheriff or jailer." R. H. G. 

Stripes to be Abolished in Louisiana. — Stripes, the soul-depressing stig- 
ma of the penitentiary, must go. 

So thoroughly has the Probe Commission, during its investigation of the 
state penal system, impressed this upon the Board of Control, that the board 
members have announced unofficially that when the supply of shame-branding 
fabric now on hand is exhausted no more will be ordered. Instead, a less con- 
spicuous garb, probably khaki, will be adopted. 

The change from black and white khaki will be gradual. The most exem- 
plary convicts will be extended the privilege of wearing the new uniform first 
and the stripes will be left as a legacy to the undeserving. The Board of Con- 
trol believes that such a scheme will furnish prisoners with an incentive to raise 
themselves and will reflect itself upon the whole penitentiary system. 

It is proposed to divide the convicts into classes, according to their conduct. 
Class B convicts will be stripe wearers ; Class A men will be given khaki. This 
will be continued, it is expected, as long as the coarse-woven striped cloth lasts. 
The Board of Control has several thousand dollars worth of it stored within 
the walls at Baton Rouge, but when it has all been used up, khaki will fill the 
huge storerooms instead and stripes will no longer be seen in the court yard of 
the walls or in the fields of the penal farms. 

The members of the Board of Control today were asked by the Probe Com- 
mission to submit formal reports containing recommendations of reforms in 
which the penal system, they thought, should be instituted. The gradual aboli- 
tion of stripes all are in favor of. Other recommendations which they will advo- 
cate and which most probably will be endorsed by the Probe Commission are: 

Abolition, or curtailment of corporal punishment. 

Purchase of a tract of timber land in North Louisiana which may be 
cleared by convicts and lumber manufactured from the timber, the tract later 
to be utilized for a penal farm. 

Substitution of concrete buildings for the dilapidated structure of Oakley 
and Monticello plantations. 

Purchase of a barge or houseboat for the quartering of levee gangs on 
the Atchafalaya. 

The board believes that sickness among the convicts engaged in levee work 



